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GOOD way for card men to appreciate what the labor movement has 
done for them in the way of improved working conditions is to attend 
regularly their union meetings. An authority on labor matters recently 
said that a man cannot possibly be a good, consistent unionist and not 
attend the meetings of his local union. By missing the meetings, he said, 
a member loses track of important matters which constantly come up for 
action and consequently cannot keep in touch with those things that are 
of utmost interest to him and his brothers’ welfare. 


TTF 


ET us concentrate our efforts to organize all the forces of wage labor, 

and, within our ranks, contest fairly and openly for the different views 
which may be entertained upon the different steps to be taken to move the 
grand army of labor onward and forward. In no organization on earth is 
there such intoleration, so great a scope, and so free a forum as inside the 
ranks of the American Federation of Labor, and no where is there such a 
fair opportunity afforded for the advocacy of a new or brighter thought.— 
American Federationist. 


TF 


RGANIZED labor is not created by labor officials. It is created by the 

wage earners themselves. No labor official can organize wage earners, 
wage earners organize themselves. No one knows that better than those 
who endeavor to keep wage earners from organizing and who endeavor to 
destroy their organization or its effectiveness after it is instituted.—The 
Chronicle. 


TTF 


HE laboring man will never get his just dues until he is 100 per cent 
organized. Remember that the chestnut is for the man who takes the 
shell off. 


| abate trades union has its ups and downs; its successes and defeats, 
its days of rejoicing and periods of despondency. Its ultimate success 
depends upon the loyalty, activity and perseverance of the members, in the 
endeavor to improve the economic, social and moral condition of the masses 
of the people.—The Chronicle. 
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Unionist Makes Dire Prophecy 


There is a possibility that the chil- 
dren of the masses may be barred 
from high schools within another 
decade, according to Victor Olander, 
secretary of the Illinois state federa- 
tion of labor, who is leading a fight 


, against the “junior high” school. 


These schools do not connect with 
the upper high school. So-called 
“counselors” are employed to select 
the pupils to be given the benefit of 
courses which lead to the high school, 
and those who are to be encouraged 
to take courses which will definitely 
complete their school life at the end 
of the ninth grade, when the average 
child is 15 years of age. 


Thus the Rochester school authori- 
ties report that, by grouping the chil- 
dren according to so-called ability 
tests, they have developed a very effi- 
cient scheme whereby the “superior” 
groups are encouraged to go on into 
the regular high school, while the 
“lower” groups are advised to take 
work in household and industrial 
courses, which do not fit them for any 
high school activity. 


“The ‘junior high’,” said Secretary 
Olander, “is simply an educational 
switching arrangement which enables 
the school authorities to sidetrack the 
children away from the main line of 
education in such a manner that they 
are prevented from reaching the high 
school. That is the purpose of the 
system, and although in some cities 
the switch has not yet been turned, it 
is ready to be used for sidetracking 
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purposes whenever the public temper 
permits. 


“Under this scheme, when the aver- 
age child reaches the age of 12 years 
and is about to enter the seventh 
grade, the parents must decide then 
and there what the future of that 
child is to be, as the school authori- 
ties must then be advised as to 
whether or not it is to be sent into 
the high school term three years 
later, at the age of 15, when the so- 
called ‘junior high’ term will have 
been completed. 


“In other words, the 12-year-old 
child must make a choice between a 


course which leads to the high school - 


and one that does not. Thus the ques- 
tion of whether a boy or a girl is to 
have the benefit of a high school edu- 
cation is to be largely determined by 
the economic status of the child’s 
family three years before it is eligible 
for the high school. 


“The European method of class dis- 
tinction compels the European parent 
to make the decision some years in 
advance. Thus the schools of Europe 
have helped to keep European society 
static and to maintain clear and dis- 
tinct class divisions. That is what 
the effect of the so-called ‘junior high’ 
scheme will be in America if it is 
permitted to operate as intended by 
its promoters. 


“The intensity of the housing prob- 
lem immediately after the war caused 
local school authorities to concentrate 
their thought and energies toward 
the solution of that one problem, and 
as a result they were easily led in 
many communities to overlook educa- 
tional features and educational val- 
ues. 


“The labor movement must be on 
guard against this new development 
or it will find the door of the Ameri- 
can public high school closed against 
the children of the common people in 
less than another decade.”—News 
Letter. 





Packing Baron’s Pension Fades 


Tricked into accepting low wages 
because of the Morris pension plan, 
only to lose his pittance when 
the Morris packing plant, Chicago, 
merged with Armour, R. H. Kunz was 
a pitiful figure as he told his story to 
Circuit Judge Ryner. 

Kunz testified in a suit of a score 
of former Morris employes who are 
suing to have their pensions con- 
tinued. They told the court that the 
pension fund was organized fifteen 
years ago and each employe was com- 
pelled to contribute 3 per cent of their 
earnings to the fund. 

Kunz told the court that while em- 
ployed at the Morris plant he received 


, offers from other concerns at higher 


wages, but in both instances, he said, 
“T turned them down after conferring 
with the manager of my own com- 
pany. 

“He told me that the life pension 
benefits more than made up the dif- 
ference in salary and that I owed it to 
my family to guarantee them the 
comforts of life when I was too old 
to work. He said the Morris family 
was behind the pension program and 
that there were millions to back up 
the disbursements.” 


Other pensioners told heart-break- 
ing stories of this double-dealing cor- 
poration that held workers to their 
low-wage tasks on the plea that their 
pensions and a life of-ease in their old 
age would make up the difference. 
Now these old men find that their 
pension has disappeared and the Mor- 
ris company is absorbed by a rival. 

The Morris family tendered a gift 
of $500,000 to the pension fund, but 
several million dollars is needed to 
meet the fund’s obligations. The 
pensioners have been offered the 
money they contributed, plus 4 per 
cent interest. A return of their 
money, however, does not recompense 
them for higher wages many of them 
were offered by other concerns, and 
which were rejected by the pensioners 
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who believed the golden promises of 
the Morris company. 


The suit is a reminder of trade 
union opposition to boss-controlled 
benefactions of every sort. “Like 
every plan that has been designed to 
control the worker and stem the 
spirit of self action that glows in 
every human breast, it has gone 
astray,” says the Union Leader, pub- 
lished by the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street Car Men. 


“While the newspapers, college in- 
dustrialists and sentimentalists were 
parading the virtues of the Morris 
employes’ pension plan, hard-headed 
trade unionists, who have been 
through many an industrial struggle, 
proclaimed it nothing but a promise,” 
the Union Leader said. “It was the 
hay suspended by the old darkey in 
front of the horse’s head to keep him 
going—always in sight but never in 
reach.”—News Letter. 





«<Boy” Oratorical Contests 


The winning of the national ora- 
torical prize on the Constitution, at 
Washington, was true to the predic- 
tions of those who some time ago an- 
nounced that the venture was pro- 
moted by those who sought to subtly 
propagandize against any liberal 
amendment to the present document. 
In many districts it has been reported 
that coaches impressed the young 
orators with the idea that “radical 
declarations” must be left out. 

The winning oration was a typi- 
cal eulogy of the Constitution, as it 
is now interpreted, as the last word 
in progress. Don Tyler, representing 
the Los Angeles Times, was the win- 
ner. The Constitution which permits 
child labor and judicial usurpation of 
the rights of the people, was lauded 
by this lad as the “most finished, 
polished and balanced” document that 
“human mind has ever conceived.” 

Typical of American false conceit 
the winning oration declares that in 
the matter of government Europe is 


“hardly as far along governmental- . 
ly as the thirteen states were under 
the loose articles of confederation.” 


“And yet, friends,” the boy orator 
continued, “at this very moment 
theorists and experimenters are de- 
manding that we change our form 
of government.” The alternative 
offered is to exchange “our religious 
freedom for the bloody massacres of 
Christians by the Turks.” 


No word here of the truth regard- 
ing the origin of the Constitution, of 
the concessions to Alexander Hamil- 
ton, the monarchist who introduced 
the powerful checks upon the will of 
the people. No word of the subse- 
quent usurpation by the supreme 
court of the power to declare the will 
of the people unconstitutional. 


In Los Angeles, where the Better 
America Federation concocted the 
oratorical contest and sought to have 
used exclusively the text proposed by 
that open-shop fascist organization, 
there is probably high glee in indus- 
trial ‘circles at the success of this ma- 
lignant piece of propaganda in cramp- 
ing the minds and shaping the beliefs 
of the thousands of young people who 
took part in this contest, into the 
molds of reaction and intolerance 
towards world progress. — Illinois 
Miner. 





Is Menacing Industry 


On every side one hears the fear 
expressed that the government is in- 
truding itself too far into the indus- 
trial and economic life of the nation. 
More and more are the people advised 
that political government is unfit to 
deal with economic, industrial and 
commercial tendencies and develop- 
ments. 

Unfortunately, the fear expressed 
is founded upon reality and the ad- 
vice given is based on fact and known 
experience. We have today approx- 
imately 6,000 law makers throughout 
the land and somewhere near 6,000 
laws are enacted each year. In one 
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- way or another, more than half these 
laws affect the economic, industrial 
and commercial life of the nation. 
More and more the conduct of indus- 
try is removed from the domain of 
employer and employed, who are fa- 
miliar with their particular trade ten- 
dencies and intricacies and their 
business is thrown into the hands of 
men skilled only in the legal devices 
and artifices to obtain from those who 
do the constructive work, the fruits 
of their toil and appropriate them to 
those who live without toil. 

All the laws enacted are made by 
politicians—by men whose special 
function is politics—who live and 


think only in terms of politics. It is 


therefore evident that politics does 
have a great and grave effect on our 
business life every day and every 
hour. 

While fault is justly found with 
the government intruding itself too 
far into business affairs, and in be- 
ing prompted altogether too often by 
motives not for the public good; it is 
true, likewise, that business and busi- 
ness men have interfered altogether 
too much in governmental affairs 
and are themselves the creators of 
that governmental monster that now 
— to devour them body and 
soul. 

Again, the remedy should be ap- 
plied to the cause and not the effect 
of the evil. In these days, when the 
government deals with all the vast 
concerns of business, coal, railroads, 
ships, oil tariffs and the like, it is 
simply intolerable that these large 
business enterprises should be per- 
mitted to contribute large funds to 
political parties, political aspirants or 
political manipulators. Almost in- 
variably these unusual sums of 
money are not given merely because 
of a common interest which partisans 
have in their political party. Gen- 
erally these gratuities are in the na- 
ture of payment for special privileges 
granted, or investments to be profit- 
ably realized upon by privileges to be 
accorded, or both. 


The Teapot Dome and Elk Hill 
leases; the alleged transfer of Alas- 
kan oil land to the Interior Depart- 
ment; the alleged extravagance of 
the Shipping Board and the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation; the lease of 
the Buena Vista Hills oil reserve; the 
alleged stifling of an inquiry into 
Texas land frauds; the conduct of the 
Department of Justice with its exten- 
sive spy system; the oil leases in for- 
eign lands; the railway problems; the 
irregularities of banks; these and 
others are but an indication of what 
it means for business and business 
men to intrude themselves upon the 
legitimate sphere of governmental 
functions. 

If we are to realize less govern- 
mental interference into the domain 
of business and permit the full play 
and development of economic, indus- 
trial and commercial tendencies and 
developments, then business and 
business men must first clear their 
own house and keep from interfering 
with the rightful and legitimate af- 


fairs of the government—and that. 


includes the affairs of the political 
parties, who help to shape the policies 
of the government and select the po- 
litical representatives from which 
the — are to choose.—Matthew 
Woll. 





Union’s Membership Is Not 
Court Issue 


Again has a high court ruled that 
voluntary associations, as a trade 
union, have sole control over their 
membership, and courts can not pass 
judgment on such control. 


Affirmation of this rule was made 
by the appellate division of the Su- 
preme Court in vacating an injunction 
secured by David Simons, former 
head of the Web Pressmen’s Union 
in New York City, against President 
George L. Berry and other officers of 
the International Printing Pressmen’s 
and Assistants’ Union. 

Simons directed the outlaw strike 
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of pressmen in this city last fall. 
That union’s charter was revoked and 
Simons was refused membership in 
the new local. He sued to compel the 
International officers to reinstate him 
and when he lost this case he secured 
a court order against officers of the 
International from interfering with 
him in any employment and from 
calling out the pressmen in any place 
in which he might be employed, be- 
cause of such employment. This in- 
junction has been set aside by the ap- 
pellate division. The Court said: 
“There is no doubt that defendant 
was within its rights in rejecting 
plaintiff’s application for member- 
ship.” Concluding the opinion, Jus- 
tice McAvoy said: 

“Plaintiff’s status before the Court 
is that of a new applicant seeking to 
compel the defendant union to admit 
him. Whether to grant or refuse 
membership in a voluntary associa- 
tion is a matter under complete con- 
trol of the organization itself, and the 
ruling is not subject to review by the 
courts.” 

The outlaw strike involved practi- 
cally every newspaper in this city. 
The entire structure of contracts was 
jeopardized by the outlaws, and to 
maintain the union’s integrity, the 
International was compelled to throw 
its resources against the illegal strike. 
—News Letter. 





Building Promoters Juggle Costs 


“Tt is a national necessity that the 
public understands financial methods 
of building promoters,” declared Wm. 
J. Spencer, secretary-treasurer build- 
ing trades department, A. F. of L., in 
discussing the claim of a New York 
realtor that labor is responsible for 
high costs of housing. 


The wages labor receives for erect- 
ing the average building is nothing 
as compared with what the promoter 
filches from the transaction, said the 
trade unionist, who explained how 
money is borrowed by the promoter, 


who then cuts the cost of the build- 
ing, pockets the difference and shows 
his plans as proof that the building 
represents the original cost proposal 
and justifies high rents. 

Often the price of the building is 
increased by placing three and four 
mortgages on it, which compels an ad- 
ditional rent increase to guarantee 
interest charges. 

“To illustrate this practice,” said 
Secretary Spencer, “take a $200,000 
development. The promoter submits 
his plans to a bank that loans him 
the money to build. Unknown to the 
bank, the promoter substitutes, 
wherever possible, tile for granite, 
hardwood for marble, Georgia. pine 
for hardwood, galvanized iron for 
copper, cheap paint ‘and plastering, 
the lowest grade of plumbing the in- 
spector will permit, and a reduction 
of the elevator scheme. 

“These changes often cut the cost 
in two and the promoter pockets the 
difference while he markets the struc- 
ture on the basis of original cost pro- 
posals. Instead of rents being low- 
ered because of the cheap building, 
the rents are even increased as the 
mortgages send the property values 
skyward. 

“This policy of financial highbind- 
ers is widely practiced by men who 
advertise their alleged ‘service to the 
community’ and who loudly shout 
against what they term ‘high’ wages 
for men engaged in an occupation 
that is both seasonal and dangerous,” 
said Secretary Spencer.—News Let- 
ter. 





Millionaires Are Increasing 


Income tax returns contradict the 
claim of Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon that rich men are investing 
their money in tax-exempt securities 
rather than industry. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue shows that the Mel- ° 
lon claim is one of the year’s greatest 
hoaxes. It is stated that 67 indi- 
viduals report they received net in- 
comes of $1,000,000 or more for the 
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year 1923. This more than tripled 
the 21 millionaires in the previous 
year. 


The Bureau’s report will undoubt- 
edly injure the campaign waged by 
Secretary Mellon and banking inter- 
ests to prohibit states, counties and 
other political units from issuing tax- 
exempt securities. 

Friends of these securities insist 
that the money thus raised is not 
taken out of production but is put 
into waterworks, schoolhouses, roads, 
public buildings and other social ne- 
cessities. They also claim that if the 
issuance of tax-exempts is stopped 
the securities held by banks will in- 
crease in value. 

Opponents of tax-exempts claim 
that rich men buy these securities 
and take their money out of circu- 
lation. This, they insist, is a “hard- 
times” factor. The Government re- 
port shatters this claim. 

The grand total income through- 
out the entire country was $21,336,- 
212,530. This is an increase of 
$1,750,000,000 over the previous year. 
Only 6 1/5 per cent of all the people 
filed reports. 

The law provides that unmarried 
persons having an annual income of 
$1,000 or more and married persons 
having an income of $2,000 or more 
shall file reports. It is now shown 
that only six out of every 100 had 
an income of at least $1,000 or $2,000. 
The number reporting was slightly 
lower than the previous year.—News 
Letter. 





Courts Arouse Hate by Labor 
Injunction 


In discussing the labor injunction 
at a meeting of lawyers in Philadel- 
phia, United States Senator Pepper 
emphasized the “growing bitterness 
‘of organized labor toward the Federal 
courts.” He said that under our sys- 
tem of government a well-nigh uni- 
versal confidence in the judiciary is 
nearly essential to national safety. 


Comparing the British and Ameri- 
can attitude toward organized labor, 
as reflected in legislation and legal 
policy, Senator Pepper said that 
Great Britain recognized peaceable 
picketing as a legitimate concomitant 
of a strike, and had trained the guns 
of criminal procedure upon conduct 
which threatens breach of the peace 
or invasion of private right. “What 
our British friends have thus do- 
mesticated,” he said, “we seek to en- 
join.” 

The growing bitterness of organ- 
ized labor toward the Federal court 
“may easily develop into a revolution- 
ary sentiment” if not checked, said 
Senator Pepper. During the shop 
men’s strike in 1922, he said, nearly 
every one of the 261 class 1 railroads 
applied for injunctions and that no 
application was denied, nearly 300 
orders being issued. 

“Naturally enough,” continued the 
senator, “there have been bitter pro- 
tests from the ranks of labor. To 
the striker it seems like tyranny to 
find such a vast power exercised not 
by a jury of one’s neighbors, but by a 
single official who is not elected, but 
appointed, and whose commission 
comes from distant and little under- 
stood sources.”—News Letter. 





Strike-Breakers in Trouble 


Another strike-breaking detective 
agency is in trouble. This time the 
Ascher Detective Agency, which did 
much work for the New York Central 
Railroad during the railroad shop- 
men’s strike. The Ascher Company 
padded its pay-roll so that it could 
milk the New York Central Railroad 
for more money. They were accused 
of having gathered in more than one 
hundred thousand dollars by padding 
its pay-rolls during the strike in April 
and May, 1920. 

The Ascher Detective Agency has 
endeavored to escape Federal respon- 
sibility by raising a technicality to 
keep its case out of the Federal 
courts, this being that they were em- 
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ployed by the New York Central Rail- 
road within the State of New York, 
but Federal Judge Hazel has just 
ruled that this did not prevent the 
Federal courts from _ prosecuting 
them. As the evidence that the pay- 
rolls were padded seems to be con- 
clusive, John J. Ascher is about to 
undergo an experience with the Fed- 
eral courts which may remove him 
from directing strike-breaking efforts 
for some time. 

Judge Hazel’s decision is held to be 
one of the most important since the 
war, as it paves the way for the 
prosecution of many other men who 
defrauded the Government of mil- 
lions of dollars during the adminis- 
tration of the Transportation Act of 
1920.—Moulders’ Journal. 





Coal Miners’ Wages Don’t 
Affect Prices 


The anti-union claim that organ- 
ized miners’ wages are responsible 
for high coal prices is again proven 
untrue. 

Miners’ wages in anti-union fields 
have been reduced but these mines 
are not operated more continuously 
than union mines, nor are the anti- 
union coal owners reducing the mar- 
ket price of their commodity. 

Reports to headquarters of the 
United Mine Workers show that in 
the anti-union fields of West Virginia 
and Somerset county, Pennsylvania, 
wages are down to 1917 rates, and in 
some instances below these figures. 
One West Virginia concern has cut 
wages to $2.88 a day for underground 
men and $2.80 for work above 
ground. Similar rates are paid in the 
anti-union sections of Kentucky. 

The United Mine Workers’ Journal 
calls attention to the coal owners’ 
claim that union wages prevent them 
from marketing coal. This claim is 
a trick. They have secured wage re- 
ductions, but they are not selling 
coal. Government reports show that 
in the anti-union fields of Somerset 


county and in West Virginia produc- 
tion is no greater than in the organ- 
ized fields, where a living wage is de- 
manded. 


Do Not Forget This 


Without the labor movement life 
would mean economic slavery for 
every wage-earner. 

Labor would battle against itself, 
with the sorry spectacle of seeing 
men bidding against one another for 
the right to work; and with every bid 
the possibility of life for the toiler 
lessened. 

Hours of labor would be at the will 
of the employer. Wages would be at 
the lowest price which one had bid 
against another. Starvation, indus- 
trial panic, and the horrors of pau- 
perism and misery would prevail. 


This is not the cry of an alarmist 
nor the croaking of a pessimist. It 
is hard, cold fact, easily proved by 
comparing trades that are organized 
and trades that are not, and even 
though the trades that are unorgan- 
ized are helped by those that are or- 
ganized. 


Organized power wielded by the 
trade union movement is a positive 
check on any employer who otherwise 
would take advantage of unorganized 
employes. Trade unionism pays— 
and pays well, to every member con- 
nected with it, and far beyond the 
doors of its meeting halls to many 
unorganized. 


Wages Mean Life 


Wages mean more than the price 
of a certain number of hours of work. 
They mean life and a chance to enjoy 
and advance the civilization of the 
day. 

If you think that it is all right to 
pay a woman $9 a week, simply be- 
cause you can get her to work for $9 
a week, then you think that it is all 
right for you to take from that 
woman not only the hours of work 
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you have bargained for, but also her 
health, her comfort, her chances for 
pleasure and education, and provision 
for her old age or sickness. You will 
take all these things, because a $9 a 
week wage can supply none of them. 


You will also be taking from the 
community a healthy, happy, inter- 
ested citizen and leaving in her place 
a woman who will have neither time 
nor energy to make a contribution to 
any social progress, a woman whose 
standard of living must be too low 
for safety; in fact, a woman who is 
a liability instead of an asset in the 
community life. This is too large 
a contribution for any one person to 
take from another, yet those who pay 
less than a living wage are taking 
such a toll from every person they 
employ, and from every community 
in which these persons live.—From 
“Radio Talks on Women in Industry,” 
Prepared and Broadcast by the Wo- 
men’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor. 


The Test of Man 


“The place to take the true measure 
of a man is not the forum or the field, 
not the market place or the amen 
corner, but at his own fireside. There 
he lays aside his mask and you may 
judge whether he’s imp or angel, king 
or cur, hero or humbug. I care not 
what the world says of him, whether 
it crowns him with bays or pelts him 
with bad eggs; I care never a copper 
what his reputation or religion may 
be; if his babes dread his homecom- 
ing and his better half swallows her 
heart every time she has to ask him 
for a $5 bill, he’s a fraud of the first 
water, even though he prays night 
and morn till he’s black in the face 
and howls hallelujah till he shakes 
the eternal hills. But if his children 


rush to the front gate to greet him, 
and love’s own sunshine illumines the 
face of his wife when she hears his 
footfall, you may take it for granted 
that he’s true gold, for his home’s a 





heaven and the humbug never gets 
that near the great white throne of 
God.”—From the Kablegram. 





Fifteen Years’ Immigration 


If the ratio of immigration to this 
country were continued, it would 
change national characteristics, ac- 
cording to an article in the Monthly 
Labor Review, issued by the United 
States Department of Labor. 

The article shows how American 
ideals have been menaced by the tide 
of immigration which has amounted 
to 10,000,000 persons the last 15 
years. More than 65.5 per cent of 
these immigrants have come from 
eastern and southern Europe. 

No such movement of peoples has 
taken place in the history of mankind 
as this immigration. It is declared 
that if this movement continues “it 
is self-evident” that “it can not fail 
to have a profound influence upon the 
current of our national life.” 





Mellon’s Tax Refund 


Disclosures before the Couzens 
committee of the senate as to the 
$200,000,000 of tax refunds made by 
Internal Revenue Commissioner Blair 
during the past three years show that 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, 
Secretary of War Weeks, and the 
wife and other members of the family 
of Blair himself were among the 
beneficiaries. Senator McKellar 
stated that $3,300,000 was repaid to 
Mellon’s Gulf Refining Co. and its 
subsidiaries in 1922. Secretary 
Weeks got refunds amounting to 
$27,517. William Rockefeller as an 
individual got $1,450,000, while Mrs. 
Blair received $31,798. 


Either Ignorance or Selfishness 


The workman who does not believe 
in the Brotherhood of Man possesses 
no fraternal spirit, nor does he ever 
extend a helping hand to a weaker or 
unfortunate brother. When you hear 
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a workman say he does not have to 
join the union to get good wages then 
you’ are listening to a selfish work- 
man. . When you hear a workman say 
that the union never did anything for 
him, he is either ignorant or he is 
another selfish workman. When you 
see a workman who is employed in an 
open shop and refuses to join the 
union you are looking at a selfish 
workman who is willing to reap what 
others have sown. 





Roads Must Report on Excess 
Earnings 


Washington.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission calls on all rail- 
roads to make reports on net earn- 
ings in excess of 6 per cent. Under 
the Cummins-Esch law the roads 
must turn over to the Commission 
one-half of their profits in excess of 
6 per cent for the benefit of weaker 
roads. The other one-half must be 
re! by the railroad as a reserve 
und. 


Railroads oppose this section of the 
Transportation Act. They carried 
the case to the United States Su- 
preme Court, which decided against 
them. The decision is a notice to rail- 
roads that their plea against what 
they term “Government interfer- 
ence” is unavailing. In ruling that 
public utility profits can be limited, 
the Court said: 

“By investment in a business dedi- 
cated to the public service the owner 
must recognize that, as compared 
with investment in private business, 
he can not expect either high or 
speculative dividends, but that his 
obligation limits him to only fair or 
reasonable profits.” 

The railroads claimed this section 
seized their property without due 
process of law. To this, the Court re- 
plied: 

“The statute declares the carrier to 
be only a trustee for the excess over 
a fair return received by it. Though 
in its possession, the excess never be- 


comes its property, and it accepts 
custody of the product of all the rates 
with this understanding. It is clear, 
therefore, that the carrier never had 
such a title to the excess as to ren- 
der the recapture of it by the Govern- 
ment a taking without due process.” 
The effect of this decision is indi- 
cated by a recent review of the finan- 
cial status of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. It is shown that for the 
last ten years, the earnings average 
11.5 per cent, or a surplus of more 
than $40,000,000.—News Letter. 


Poor Stuff, But True 


Do you know that five million boys, 
from 14 to 20 years of age, are em- 
ployed in various United States in- 
dustries, working from 8 to 12 hours 
a day? 

That half as many more attend 
school and work part time? 

That an equal number of girls of 
the same age are employed in facto- 
ries and stores? 

That employment of these children 
result in the displacement of fifteen 
million adults? 

That employment of children has a 
direct bearing on lowering wage 
scales ? 

That employment of children tends 
to the deterioration of the race? 








Cheap Life Insurance 


Washington.—A local newspaper 
is offering $500 life insurance to sub- 
scribers at a cost of $3.60 per year. 

When an anti-union employer pre- 
sents a $500 insurance policy to his 
unorganized workers, they are ex- 
pected to marvel at his generosity, 
and to work for $1 and $2 a day less 
than the union rate.—News Letter. 





Girls employed in the spinning 
mills of Japan work ten and twelve 
hours a day. They are housed in the 
mills and permitted a day off each 
week for recreation. 








“@ EDITORIAL © 


Analyzing the Democratic Convention 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


Last month I endeavored to describe to you what took place at the 
Republican Convention held in Cleveland the early part of June. In this 
article I will endeavor to put in writing my observations of what took 
place at the Democratic convention. 

I attended the convention in New York because I had many reasons 
for doing so. First, I had business down there in connection with our 
organization and had conferences with many of our local business agents 
in New York City and a great many from Jersey City. Again, President 
Gompers called a meeting of the Executive Council for the purpose of 
going over the demands to be made by Labor and also for the purpose of 
endeavoring to strengthen our case before the committee on resolutions 
and platform, so that we, as representatives of Labor, might obtain for 
the great rank and file a guarantee or pledge that legislation, in their in- 
terest, would be recommended by the Democratic party if successful in 
being returned to office in November. 

I left Chicago for New York on Saturday evening, June 21st, arriving 
in New York next day, Sunday afternoon, at six o’clock. When I arrived 
there were at least seventy-five or one hundred International Labor men 
in and around the several hotels. I called on President Gompers at the 
Hotel Astor and had a conference with him on the situation as surround- 
ing our movement. I met Secretary Morrison and other labor men. It 
looked more like a labor convention than a political convention. The rail- 
road trades were very strongly represented and were using every en- 
deavor within their power to help the man, who, while in office, helped 
them—ex-Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo. No one could blame 
the railroad men for their position in this case, because Mr. McAdoo, 
while director-general of railroads, did everything that it was possible for 
him to do for them during his term of office. 

No one, except those present, can understand the conditions sur- 
rounding the convention when it opened. I have heard a good many 
speakers in this country and on the other side of the water, but I never 
heard any one to equal Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi, who delivered 
the keynote speech at the convention. Whether or not one agreed with 
many of the statements he made, it was impossible not to admire his 
wonderful brilliancy in conjunction with his sarcasm and personal bitter- 
ness against the opposite party, in all of which he was exceptionally fiuent. 

The City of New York was extremely hot during the opening days 
of the convention and Madison Square Garden, with every available inch 
of space occupied, it being almost impossible to move along the aisles, was 
just like entering the fire room of a trans-Atlantic steamer. Men and 
women were sweating and fanning themselves continuously, but in the 
excitement of the many important events taking place, those present 
seemed to forget their suffering from the heat and apparently were en- 
joying everything that was going on. 

Our duty, however, was to appear before the committee on platform, 
which we did. Homer Cummings, a real friend of Labor, was chairman of 
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the committee which had to transact most of the work of the convention, 
because, after all, the drafting of the platform and its declarations is the 
real important work of the convention, next to selecting the individuals for 
the presidency and vice-presidency. This committee having so many im- 
portant matters upon which there were so many debates, divided itself 
into sub-committees and the sub-committee having charge of matters 
pertaining to Labor was headed by William Jennings Bryan. Our com- 
mittee appeared before Mr. Bryan and his committee and Mr. Bryan 
gave Mr. Gompers, and the others, all the time they needed to present 
the case of Labor. This was entirely different from the reception received 
by the leaders of Labor at the Republican convention in Cleveland, where 
only five minutes were given the committee, barely sufficient time in which 
to read the short document, containing the requests of Labor. Nearly 
three-quarters of an hour was taken up by the men of Labor in presenting 
Labor’s case before the committee and at the end of the presentation Mr. 
Bryan asked if there were any others who desired to say anything further. 
The response was, No. The labor men left the convention, satisfied, at 
least, that their case was honestly heard. It is true there were men on 
the committee who were not favorable to Labor, but, in the judgment of 
the writer, they were in the minority. Mr. Gompers’ health had not been 
very good and his voice was rather weak, but, in my judgment, he made 
a splendid impression on the members of the committee. 


Labor did not succeed in having embodied in the platform all of the 
things that it desired but it certainly received more consideration and more 
place than was given it at the Republican convention. 


Labor asked that the platform of the Democratic party contain a 
plank embodying a modification of the Volstead Act. This, of course, 
was bitter medicine for Mr. Bryan and others on the committee so Labor 
did not succeed in having that request embodied, and in view of the fact 
that the Republican Party had passed over this request of Labor without 
making any declaration, it was believed it would be suicide for the Demo- 
cratic party to make such a declaration, especially in view of the fact that 
there are so many Democratic states in the South and Middlewest which 
are absolutely dry. It is very hard to convince the eastern delegates that 
the wet question, in all of the states west of Pennsylvania, is not very popu- 
lar and that even a modification of the law is not considered very seriously. 

However, Labor did what it could on this matter, as instructed by 
the convention, with, as stated above, very little success. On most of 
the other questions in which Labor was interested a declaration was made 
or a pledge obtained which showed, at least, that the Democratic party 
sympathized with Labor’s position and guaranteed to introduce legislation 
embodying the requests of Labor if returned to office. 


Of course, it must be borne in mind by our people that the party that 
is not in power is always willing to promise more than the party that is 
in.power. Those who are on the outside are trying to break in and some- 
times after they get in they become as unwieldy as those that have been 
put out, but the course for Labor to pursue should be one that would hold 
independent of all political parties and keep on fighting and ousting the 
party antagonistic to Labor until all political parties would realize the 
power and strength of the great mass of toilers of our country, because, 
in all the questions involved it is not the four or five million trade unionists, 
their families and immediate relatives, amounting to fifteen or twenty mil- 
lions, but also the other millions of unorganized who obtain and enjoy the 
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benefits resulting from all legislation enacted which is favorable to the 
workers. 


It would be a waste of time to go on describing conditions as they 
obtained during the eight or ten days following, with all of which you are 
acquainted—endless, tiresome roll calls, personal enmities created, religi- 
ous bitterness almost openly expressing itself, and many other conditions, 
charges and counter-charges obtaining, which will be pretty hard to over- 
come during the next few months and it will be necessary to overcome it in 
order to have any chance of success in November. Finally after ten days 
of weariness and balloting the convention selected John W. Davis of West 
Virginia as its nominee for President and Governor Bryan of Nebraska 
for Vice-President. Governor Bryan is a brother of William Jennings 
Bryan, who a few days before, in a speech at the convention, denounced 
John W. Davis and called him a Wall Street candidate. 

George Berry, head of the Pressmen’s Union, was a candidate for 
Vice-President and made a pretty fair showing, but had no chance from 
the start, as the Democrats were not yet ready to place a union man in 
the race for an office which might mean the presidency some day, but a 
beginning, at least, in the name of Labor, was made by Brother Berry. 

At the opening of the convention the Democrats had the finest chance 
in the world by nominating a progressive ticket and adopting a platform 
representing progressive democracy, to elect their ticket in the fall. Al- 
though the platform is not so bad or so very good, the fight over the 
candidates left its mark of bitterness which has pretty nearly disgusted 
the rank and file throughout the country, and there is a possibility now 
that the great masses of toilers, who usually support the Democratic ticket, 
may vote the LaFollette ticket, whose plaform (as third party platforms 
usually do) pledges to do all kinds of good things for the workers if elected. 

The Republicans’ candidate, Mr. Coolidge, is a weak man but he has 
always been lucky politically. The Republican party is pretty well split 
up. Lodge of Massachusetts is sore and won’t do much. Johnson, who 
is still some power in California, won’t kill himself working for Coolidge 
out there. The Republicans have no real big leaders. Stearns and Butler 
are rich new men. The Democrats have too many leaders—they are mur- 
dered with generalship, some big men and others not so big. 

The country is suffering industrially. Never, at this time of the 
year, have I seen so many men out of work. Under those conditions the 
masses yell for a change in parties in office. Therefore, the opportunity 
for the Democrats, but they fumbled the ball. The old crowd that were 
against Wilson were against McAdoo—anything to get rid of Mac. They 
used the oil, but it didn’t work, so then they used the Klan. I talked with 
McAdoo, and in my personal opinion, he is no more Klan than I am, and 
I think our members know me to be a trade unionist first, last and 
all the time, but Brennan, of Illinois, used the Klan against McAdoo. 

Now from the standpoint of Labor, McAdoo did more for Labor in one 
month than Brennan has done in all his life. There was never any inten- 
tion, at the beginning, of making the Klan question the serious one into 
which it afterwards developed, but the thing got away from the leaders 
to the rank and file and through the papers to the Public and the leaders 
could not turn back—so there you are. The Klan question practically 
controlled every other question and candidate in the convention, with the 


result, as stated above, of endangering the Democrats’ chances in Novem- 
ber. 
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From Labor’s standpoint, the best man for us would have been Al 
Smith, because in his fairness towards Labor he has no comparison. Mr. 
McAdoo would perhaps come nearer to Smith than any other candidate. 
As Governor of the great state of New York, Smith has done more for 
Labor than any one, or all of the others who preceded him. As President 
of the largest trucking company in the country—the United States Truck- 
ing Company of New York City, Smith never failed to give our union a 
square deal. He resigned this position when he became Governor but says 
he is going back when he finishes up in Albany. Our people can call on 
him at any time and if possible for him to help he will do so. During a 
serious crisis in the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union in New York City, I am 
told by Organizer Cashal, Governor Smith came to the meeting. At the 
beginning the men were against him but in twenty minutes, as a result 
of his open, honest expressions, they were with him and he averted a seri- 
ous strike and helped the union. (Too bad he didn’t come there often.) 

This is the type of man Al Smith is. He proved his metal after the 
nomination, when he went to the convention and openly pledged his sup- 
port and the support of the Democrats of New York to the candidates. 
However, Smith could not get the nomination and neither could McAdoo so 
the convention nominated Davis and Bryan, and there seems to be a great 
deal of disappointment, and, referring back to what I said at the beginning 
of this statement, the Democrats now seem to have endangered a great 
opportunity, and as a result the LaFollette group may gain strength, and 
finally, the chances for Coolidge seem to be improved. He is-a lucky poli- 
tician and he may be elected President. 


What the next few months may develop no one knows, but to you, 
our members, I am giving you my analysis of the situation as I have ob- 
served it, and I trust no one, because of his political opinions, will take 
offense. Remember, we are all trade unionists First. 


TOT 


Ir IS a crying shame to think that one can sometimes find Labor men 
who would sell their body and soul for any kind of a job, political or other- 
wise. Not so long ago I was in a certain large city and I learned from our 
local people there that the chief executive, the mayor, was thoroughly 
antagonistic to our organization, but in talking with some of the so-called 
Labor leaders they would lead one to believe that he was one of the finest 
fellows that ever lived for Labor. 


As a matter of fact, the mayor is one of those slick articles that knows 
enough to play the old-fashioned, cheap political game by throwing out 
a little soft stuff to about a half dozen of the so-called leading labor lights 
by fixing them up with a job. It is a pity that the great rank and file of 
the labor movement do not rise up on their feet and denounce those men, 
who, for the sake of a job, would endeavor to make them believe that such 
men are right. 


The bulk of the men of Labor are honest and cannot be bought but 
there are always a few leeches who capitalize and live by sucking the blood 
of Labor and transfusing it into the local political machine. 

Do not, by any means, misunderstand this statement. We are not 
opposed to Labor men holding political office. We want labor men to 
aspire to political office, because in such positions the right kind of labor 
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men can be helpful. There are decent, clean, ex-labor officers who are 
holding political office who, first, last and all the time, stand for Labor. 
Those men are a help to our people and a credit to us, but there are others 
of the old-fashioned, cringing, lying, sneaking kind, who would plaster 
over the devil himself with favorable resolutions and words of praise 
if he would but give them a job. 


These men never let an cpportunity pass to ring in the mayor or 
governor, or some other crooked politician, when there happens to be a 
chance to let “His Honor” say a word. Sometimes they provide some 
slight entertainment, at the expense of the city or state, and invite a few 
of the innocent-thinking labor men to participate in the festivities in order 
to make them believe that the political cheat, who gave them a job, is not 
antagonistic to Labor. 


The great rank and file of Labor is becoming disgusted with such 
old-time, cheap, pettyfogging labor politicians, and the sooner they put 
them on the outside, where they belong, the better it will be for the rank 
and file. The labor men of today are too intelligent to be handed over to a 
cheap, crooked politician by some labor faker, because he holds member- 
ship in a union and styles himself a leader, thereby capitalizing on his false 
statements to the extent of getting a job. 

Away with this scrub! Away with those leeches who have been 
living on us for years, attempting to bluff both sides. There are men 
holding political positions who are an honor and credit to themselves and 
the labor movement, but there are others who are leeches and belong to 
the other class. An employers’ tool holding political office, and on every 
opportunity grinding labor, in the interests of unfair employers cannot 
deceive the great mass of the toilers of this day and age. We know be- 
cause when our boys are on strike, fighting for a living wage, the clubs of 
the police force are used against them. 


TOY FT 


| WAS up in Montreal a short time ago attending a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of Labor. I had an opportunity 
while there to look into the teaming business in that city. There is a 
wonderful lot of fine, clean men working at our craft in that city, which 
is the second largest shippirig port on the American continent. There 
are at least five hundred truck drivers employed by the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad Company. 

The same custom that prevails in England obtains in Canada, that 
is, the railroads own their own trucks and transfer the freight around 
the city, or from wharf to railroad and from railroad to wharf. 

Those men driving trucks, either motor power or horse drawn, are 
fine workmen and capable of working in any city in the United States, but I 
found them working for wages so far below the wages paid in the large 
cities of the United States, that it is almost impossible to understand how 
they remain in their employment in Montreal, because drivers of two and 
four-horse teams receive only $12.00 to $14.00 a week and drivers of motor 
trucks, three to seven ton, $15.00 to $17.00. They work 10, 11 and 12 
hours a day and receive practically nothing for overtime. 

In a meeting of the taxicab drivers, which I attended while in Mon- 
treal, I found as clean a lot of young men as I ever saw in my life and 
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many of them told me that they were making only about $12.00 a week. 
The Yellow Cab Company is up there and is slashing rates to the extent 
that one can ride from railroad station to any hotel, one or six passengers, 
for a total of 30 cents. It is cheaper to ride in a taxicab in Montreal than 
to ride on the street cars. There are a number of decent men in the taxi- 
cab business but they are up against the wall because of the actions of the 
Yellow Cab Company. 


Business in general is in a bad condition in Montreal, worse perhaps 
than in any of the cities in the States, but from all indications, reports and 
observations that I was able to make while in that district business 
throughout that country is worse than a great many people realize. In 
our own country many industries in the middlewest and western cities 
are either shut down entirely or working but half time. The truck drivers 
in Cincinnati are working only five days a week, and in many instances, 
some men are being laid off for an indefinite period. So far business in the 
east is not so bad but it is getting worse from day to day. The coal business 
is shot to pieces. The textile industry in the eastern states is in bad con- 
dition, many of the mills working less than half time or shut down en- 
tirely. The shoe industry is in about the same condition. Automobile 
manufacturing is less than 50 per cent normal, and so on down the line, 
and it is hard to say when this condition is going to change or what has 
caused this depression at this time. It seems to be something that no 
one can understand or properly explain. Wall Street publications and the 
newspapers of the country seem to be playing a game of optimism, saying 
that conditions are bound to improve. They are hiding the real facts 
in the case or are not publishing any statements as to the general depres- 
sion that obtains. Perhaps, this course is best because if the great masses 
realized just how bad industry is at the present time it might have a 
tendency to make things worse. 


Farming conditions in the middle west are in bad shape. The farmers, 
owing to the incessant rains of April, May and June, have been unable to 
do corn planting. The ground was so wet and soggy that they could not 
do any plowing or planting. Crops are late and the small country banks 
that make loans to the farmers are also in bad shape because the banks 
in the larger cities are refusing to extend further credit to the small banks, 
and the small banks cannot pay because the farmers who borrow from 
those institutions are not able to turn in a dollar. Land values have de- 
preciated to less than 50 per cent of what they were during the war. The 
farmer is kicking because materials, machinery and labor are high and the 
price he obtains for his products is low. However, the working man is not 
getting any benefit from the low prices received by the farmer. Last 
week live hogs on the market in Chicago were selling very low and still 
we find hardly any reduction in the price of pork products. The same is 
true all around on everything the workers have to purchase, and now we 
are confronted with a general demand for a reduction in the cost of opera- 
tion. That means a lowering of wages, because President Coolidge has 
set the pace by refusing his signature to certain legislation which would 
mean increased taxation. 


Our membership has been very successful this year not only in hold- 
ing their present wages, but in many instances, getting substantial in- 
creases. This has been done by the careful handling of wages scales and 
the writer advises from now on that great care be exercised in the handling 
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of such affairs until this industrial crisis passes over, for which there 
seems to be no sound reason. 


I am confident that this condition of unemployment and depression 
will not last long but while it does last, I am sure that our membership 
will not bring about any condition that may cause a stoppage of work if 
it can possibly be avoided. This does not mean, however, that the Inter- 
national expects you to surrender your rights or to stand for anything 
unjust or unfair, but it does mean that our membership should use their 
—— and be patient, if possible, until we reach a brighter and better out- 
ook. 


TOF 


K cep the wolf from the door by keeping at work, and saving a dollar 
or two each week. 


i 
Y ov will find it a cold world if you are ever compelled to go out to borrow 
a few dollars. 

Tv 7 


lr you want to find out how many real friends you have just try to 


borrow one hundred dollars. 


The world admires a man or woman who stands on their own shoes and 
are not running around trying to make a “touch” all the time. 


TTT 


The Union 


What is the union? Some seem to 
think that it is a separate sort of a 
superstructure apart from mortal 
man. The fact is that the union is 
simply you and I. All of us make the 
union. We are the union and make it 
just what it is and what it stands for. 

We can make or break it. We can 
make it good or bad, prosperous or 
indifferent and insipid. We can make 
it grow and function in the right di- 
rection if we apply the right prin- 
ciples. We must shape our actions 
to fit existing conditions. We must 
forget the past and master the pres- 
ent and try to envisage the future. 
We must do these things ourselves. 
Employers won’t do them for us. 

We as individuals may hold and 
are entitled to our individual ideas. 
But in the union we must pool our 


ideas to fit existing conditions and 
then submerge them to the will of the 
majority. 

We should have leadership with 
constructive ideas. Leadership how- 
ever of the right kind is of that type 
which is always practicable and 
which has vision enough to compre- 
hend, to sense justice and right, and 
has the courage to stand for the right 
and the things that will build up an 
ever-growing union which will make 
for work at good wages, hours, and 
working conditions. 


The union is not a separate thing 
from its membership. It is just what 
we, the members collectively, make it. 
When you find fault with and criti- 
cize the union you are finding fault 
with and criticizing yourself. Per- 
haps you are right but put the blame 
where it rightfully belongs—upon 
your own shoulders, not on the union. 
—Cigar Maker. 
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HEN business—meaning industry and commerce—come to realize 

the validity of Labor’s philosophy of industrial self-government and 
self-direction, it will not be necessary for business to bind itself in blindness 
and ignorance to the past. Nor will it be necessary for business to main- 
tain the army of lobbyists that now infests the national capital and that 
infests every legislative hall to some degree. 

When the decisions of industry can be made openly and fearlessly by 
industry, then those who are engaged in industry will find it not only 
possible, but necessary, to pitch their thought on an entirely different 
mental and moral plane. It will then be not only possible but necessary 
to abandon many of the devious practices of today. It will be possible, 
too, and necessary, to understand facts as they are and cease torturing 
facts out of their true form to suit a fancied expediency. 

May there be a hastening of the day of understanding. 

° — Samuel Gompers. 
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EW YORK, N. Y.—Juicy profits continue to be reported by large cor- 

porations, while hints are dropped that wage cuts may be necessary to 

“stimulate business.” These profit reports are net—after interest, taxes 
and other charges have been met. 

For the first three months of the present year the Underwood Type- 
writer Company reports a net of $841,929. In the same period the Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, reports $1,826,778. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad reports profits of $44,552,482 last 
year. This compares with $32,600,150 in 1922. 

It is estimated that the 1923 report of the Glen Alden Coal Company 
will show a clear profit of more than $10,000,000 after charges have been 
met.—News Letter. 
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NQUIRY was recently made in the United States on the subject of acci- 

dents to workers, 30,000 cases, belonging to different industries, being 
taken into consideration. The results show that in the case of dangerous 
employments, the number of accidents occurring per million working hours 
is 37.1 for those workers who have been employed less than six months 
in the industry, 14.1 for workers who have been in the industry from 3 to 
5 years, and 2.8 for those who have been engaged in it for 8 or 10 years. 
‘According to a report issued by four large firms in respect of the year 1921, 
the number of accidents varies precisely as the number of newly engaged 
workers. In no other sphere has there yet been found to be so close.a 
coincidence between two factors. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 

















The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 
THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . -75 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 


, 222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
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